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PENN PAPERS, 


Some estimate may be made of the various dif- 
ficulties which surrounded William Penn, from 
the perusal of letters like the one annexed, ad- 
dressed by George Hutcheson, as the superscrip- 
tion indicates, * To my esteemed ffriend Will 
Penn at Buckingham in Pensilvania, in America, 
These p.sent’’ [ present] in which his friend in- 
forins him of the continued attacks made on his 
character and motives, notwithstanding his ab- 
sence from his home and country on a mission of 
humanity, and whilst engaged in establishing in 
this Jand his asylum for the oppressed of all na- 
tions. It appears his conduct and motives were 
the subjects of conversation and condemnation 
even on the public wharves of London. ‘The re- 
port that he had become a Jesuit was widely cir- 
culated; and a very interesting letter was address- 
ed to him on the injury it was doing his reputa- 
tion, by one of his friends named William Popple, 
urging him to exculpate himself from the charge. 
William Penn's answer was characteristic of his 
feelings and principles; he lived above these as- 
persions, and in it says, * If universal charity—if 
asserting an impartial liberty of conscience—if 
doing to others as one would be done by, and an 
open, avowing, and steady practising of these 
things in all times, and to all parties, will justly 
lay a man under the reflection of being a Jesuit, 
or a papist of any rank, | must not only submit 
to the character, but embrace it too, for these are 
corner stones and principles with me. Let us not 
flatter ourselves we can never be the better for our 
religion, if our neighbors be the worse for it; and 
he that suffers his difference with his neighbor 
about the other world to carry him beyond the 
line of moderation in this, is the worse for bis 
opinion, even though it be frue.”’ 

It would be better for the human family, and 
for Christian sects in particular, if they practised 
on such truths in the present day. G. M. J 


Sheffield 17“ of 12mo0 © 
Dear William Penn 


1 can say in truth my heart was made glad & 
my very soul refreshed in the news that of late is 
come to hand, concerning thy safe arrival with 
the rest of ot dear ffriends in America, and of the 
Joyfull reception of thee by the Inhabitants, and 
more especially in that | understand that blessed 
power & precious life by which we have been 
quickened & raised up together (in o* [our]| 
measure) to sitt in heavenly places in Xt [ Christ] 
Jesus did soe eminently appear & flow amongst 
you in soe plentifull a measure to the breaking & 
affecting many hearts. Methought I was with you 
in yo" [your] first meetings after thou came to 


land & in the court house & in measure ptk® 
[ partook] of the joy of the Wilderness & of that 
gladness, that did break forth of the solitary & 
desolate Land, as also with them who was once 
in a kinde of despaire, from living to see them- 
selves visited by soe many of their dear & elder 
bretheren & to enjoy their Society in those re 
mote p'* [ parts] of the world. 

my pen is too strait & my mouth unable to ut- 
ter what sense is sometimes unen my heart con- 
cerning this hand of Pr,dense j i’rovidence] which 
is secretly at work in relation to this affaire, nor 
the earnestness and largeness of my desires & in- 
ward breathings to the Lord for yo" Psperity 
[prosperity] every way both as to thy own P,tic- 
ular [particular] that thou may be preserved pure 
& chaste before the Lord in that pure & inno- 
cent life & humble spirit of Jesus which hath 
hitherto made thy name of sweet savot [savour] 
amongst the righteous & given thee an honorable 
place within Zions walls And as to the general! 
that your name & renown may goe forth to the 
Nations & Islands afar off even to the ends of the 
earth. Oh lam sensible the Lord is setting up 
a remn' [remnant] in those pt* [ parts] as an en- 
sign to the Nations and y' may be as a Joseph to 
their Bretheren in a day that is coming, and my 
éry unto the Lord fervently is, tha all those who 
have known the sweet drawings of spirit in those 
parts may daily live in a lively sense of those 
great concerns that for the Lord & for his peo- 
ple & for those yt are yet afar of does lye upon 
them, That soe His renowned name may be soe 
amongst them, that soe His delight & the plea- 
sure of his soule may forever rest with them, and 
their seed after them; And in a measure of faith 
concerning these things does my soule ofien de 
sire (if it be the will of the Lord) that I may have 
a lot amongst & my portion with you; For altho 
[ am at Psent [ present] under some ffetu [ fet- 
ters] of restraint, my way not quite clear, yet am 
allmost daily in spirit with you; & whilst here 
looke but upon myself as a pilgrim in a strange 
Land, altho a pleasant & comfortable habitation 
| have of my own; & a plentifull trade, & the 
loss of my former yokefellow (through mercy) 
made up with advantage; & in that respect much 
more fitted for exercise ina wilderness * * * 

I have been concerned not a little to vindi- 
cate thy reputation from slanderous & malicious 
tongues who had sent it throughout the nation 
that thou was dead a Jesuit, or had declared thy- 
self upon thy death bed thou was a Roman Cath- 
olic, it was not a few combats I bad with Psons 
[ persons] to whom | s4 | knew thee better than 
to believe such ridiculous stories, or to heed them 
any more than a straw at my foot. 

Since then Philip flord searcht & found out 
the author to be Tho* Hicks of which | was glad, 
since it must have a father y* it fell (through the 
just judgmt of God) upon him, 1 got it to the 
coffee house where the slander had come from, 
in the Gazette, | mean first a coppy of thy last 
letter & then the printed paper 

With my endeared Love to thee & all good 
friends in those parts rest thy truly Loving 
ffriend 

Geo Hutcheson 


London 18 of 1** mo 22 

Dear William 
Since | came here to assist some friends in 
their voyage I still find thy Pson [ person] a butt 








for the arrows of malice to be shot at & thy re- 
putation endeavoured to be soe blasted, I can- 
not but be free with whom I love & desire the 
welfare of, & signify what men say of them as X* 
[this mark signified formerly the name of Christ] 
desired to know, knowing the good effects it may 
P,duce [ produce} in them y* can bear both good 
& bad report. 


Thou art reflected upon in respect to thy Laws 
or government, one particular that is instanced in 
is the order that none shall teach schools but P* 
order from thee which looks like this in England 
without Lycence for which friends now suffer. | 
heard thee yesterday reviled upon the warfe 
[wharf] by the searchers for the Customs & 
when | told them one tale was good til! another 
was told, one answered it was brought by one of 
our own tribe: I confess | heard it same day 
from a friend, that some had reflected on him be- 
cause he would not revile thee at the same rate 
they did for it; There is another thing which I 
judge not worth troubling thee about especially at 
P,sent [ present] & because I know not the Au- 
thors shall now be silent, & may possibly ere long 
(if the Lord see good) see thy face, who in haste 
remains 

Thy true ffriend 
G.H 


— -— + 





THE HOLY LAND. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Jacob's Well, and the Samaritans. 


Our last view of Jerusalem was very fine. We 
looked back from a ridge on the northern road, 
and saw it lying, bright and stately, on its ever- 
lasting hills; but it looked lower than from most 
other points of view, from the Moab mountains 
forming its lofty background. We descended the 
slope before us, and lost sight of the Holy City 
forever. 

Again we were struck with the vivid coloring 
of the scenery. All this day, the bills were dress- 
ed in brilliant hues—the soil, red, grey, and 
brown; the tilled portions of the brightest green, 
and the shadows purple or lilac. All the hills 
show traces of having been once terraced: and 
they were still completely so in the neighborhood 
of our encampment this evening—the terraces 
following the strata of the stone, which all lay 
slanting. This gives a singular air of wildness to 
the most cultivated spots. Here and there were 
basins among the hills, the red soil dropped all 
over with fig and olive trees, or full of corn; and 
the upland tracks winding among slopes all strewn 
with cistus, iris, cyclamen, and anemones, and 
bristling with tall flowering hollyhocks. On we 
went, past deep old wells yawning in the hollows, 
or stone cisterns where the cattle were crowding 
to drink; past a few camels here and there, 
browsing in the dells; past groups of Arabs with 
their asses, carrying corn to the city; past stone 
villages crowning the steeps, till, at 6 P. M., we 
encamped beside a beautiful old pool. We were 
under the shelter of a rock, whose moist crevices 
were fringed with delicate ferns. While dinner 
was preparing, | went back on our rond—the 
narrow, stony road which wound round the ver- 
dant promontory opposite to our rock—to find a 
honeysuckle which | had seen climbing and blos- 
soming to a great height; and I brought back a 
charming handful of flowers. 
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While we were at dinner in the tent, a sound/So the Samaritans were excluded from the re-|large slippery stores. As we rode along, one 
of scuffling was heard outside; and when our|building of the temple, above five hundred years| behind another, at this funeral pace, all the peo- 
dragomen next entered, he was out of breath.—|B. C. And not being permitted to help, they! ple came out to stare, and many to mock. Three 
We afterwards heard the whole story, and were did all they could to hinder. About one hundred |times things were thrown in my face; men and 
amused to find how zealous our Mohammedan years after, they obtained leave from the Persian) women laughed and sneered, and children thrust 
servants could be in the cause of Christians.|Court (to which both the Jews and they were|out their tongues. I felt what a lesson this was 
Some Arabs, with their loaded mules, had come/|subject) to build a second temple to Jehovah; |to intolerance about matters of opinion. ‘These 
with the intention of encamping beside the pool;|and they built it on Mount Gerizim. This was a people hold a faith which is very noble and beau- 
and on finding the ground partly occupied, though shocking impiety in the sight of the Jews; and it tiful. Few of us know how noble and beautiful 
there was plenty of room left, they became abu-| was the occasion of a number of lax-minded|is the Mohammedan faith. And there is no need 


sive, and wondered aloud what business these 
cursed Christians had in their country. Our 
dragoman resented this, and threw the speaker 
down over the tent-ropes. There was then a 
stout scuffle, and our cook coming to help, and 
the Arabs falling one upon another over the tent- 
pegs in the dark, they had the worst of it, and 
went off vowing vengeance. We heard no more 
of them, however. 


The next morning we saw the Mediterranean, 
like a basin of deep blue water between two hills. 
We were not going towards it, however, but to 
Nablons, the ancient Sychar, where lies that Ja- 
cob’s Well at which the woman of Samaria was 
wont to draw water. 

Our road lay through a most fertile valley, now 
called Hawarrah, where the crops were splendid 
for miles, and the villages were thickly planted 
on the hills. The ground rose in a series of table 
lands, of which there was a succession of three, 
when we were leaving the rich Hawarrah valley. 
The roads in this part of the Holy Land were 
mere lanes, full of stones, between walls, or| 
tracks through olive grounds and meadows, or 
paths running along shelves of the rocks, with a 
bit of rocky staircase at each end, about ascend- 
ing or descending which our good horses made 
no difficulty. 

Before entering the valley where old Sychar 
lay between the mountains Ebal and Gerizim, we’ 
came to the fine, fertile parcel of ground which 
Jacob bought. The valley opens out into this 
wide basin; and near the junction of the valley 
and the basin is the old well which is the sup- 
posed scene of the conversation of Jesus with the 
Samaritan woman. Some of our party wound 
round the base of the hill to the well; and some 
(and I for one) rode by the upper path, over the 
shoulder of the hill, and come down on the other| 
side. | had thus a fine view of the whole locality; 
of the valley where the city lies—a narrow val- 
ley, rich with fig and olive groves, and overhung 
by the rocky bases of Ebal and Gerizim, where 
the square black entrances of tombs dotted the 
strata of the rocks. From this height, Jacob's 
land looked a beautiful expanse. ‘The well is a 
mere rough heap of stones, with a hole in the 
middle, nearly closed up. What there is below 
ground, | cannot say; but this is all that is to be 
seen on the surface. It is not a well likely to be 
in use now, for there are many springs and shal- 
low cisterns (though no well) between this and 
the town, which lies about a mile and a half off. | 


Every body knows that the Jews had no friend-| 
ly dealings with the Samaritans in the time of 
Jesus. ‘The quarrel had then lasted above five 
hundred years. How many suns had gone down 
upon their wrath! The Samaritans had wished 
to assist the Jews in rebuilding the temple of Je- 
rusalem: but the Jews hated them as a mixed 
race, and would not admit that they had any right 
to share in temple worship, or any other Jewish 
privileges. It really was a most serious objection 
to the Samaritans, that they were of a mixed 
race; not only because the Jews believed that 
they held the promises on the very ground of the 
purity of their race,—but because the intermar- 
riages of the former Samaritan Israelites with 
Assyrians and others disposed them to idolatry, | 
or at least to a worship as mixed as their race.— 


Jews, who had broken the law, by marrying hea-|to say what their visitors thought of the Christian 
then wives, or otherwise, and who yet wished to faith, as they hold it; and yet, what a scene of 
worship Jehovah in his temple, resorting to Sy-|hatred and misunderstanding was here! And thus 
char, to join the Samaritans, and render their it is, but too often, in the streets of other cities, 
race yet more mixed. ‘This was the quarrel) where men ought to know better than to despise 
which the woman of Samaria referred to when/each other for worshipping the same God in a 


she spoke of the question, whether ** men ought |different manner. In the streets of other cities, 


to worship in this mountain or in Jerusalem!’’}men take upon themselves to pity and despise 
and thus is explained her wonder that Jesus,|one another, with no better knowledge, in reali- 
being a Jew, should ask water of her, who was aity, of one another's views and feelings, than 
Samaritan. ‘There was also a quarrel about their|these Mohammedans had of ours, or we of 
scriptures; the Jews insisting to this day, that the theirs. 


| 
Samaritans had altered two or three texts, rela-| 
| 


At last, we were through! and glad I was to 
ting to these two mountains, Ebal and Gerizim,|issue from the gate at the farther end. But a sad 
in their own sacred copy of the books of Moses;|sight awaited us there. A company of lepers 
the Samaritans insisting, of course, that theirs) were under the trees, crying out to us for charity, 
was the true copy. jand stretching out their maimed hands. It isa 

From my early youth, I had always taken a\terrible sight, which we see too often in that 
strong interest in this old quarrel, feeling sym-|Country. It saddened us at Jerusalem almost 
pathy with both parties, and a keen delight in the |©¥ery day. 5 
wise and soothing words of Jesus concerning it.| ur tents were pitched on a weedy plot of 
What a truth it was for both parties to hear, that/ground, among gardens, orchards, and rippling 
God was now to be worshipped every where; and Streams; and looking up to Ebal on the one side, 
that all places were henceforth to be as sacred as|40d Gerizim on the other. Ebal is still the 
the Jerusalem temple, or the mcuntain at Sychar! |Sterner-looking mountain of the two; but Geri- 
And what a lesson in liberality it was to the Jews,/2im_ has lost much of its fertility. Both have 
when he gave honor to the Samaritan in the par- tombs and votive buildings on them, which show 


‘of the city, our tents being pitched on a green on 


able, on account of his good works, above the sa- | 
cred priest and the servant of the temple at Jeru-| 
salem. Both parties were, of course, wrong in 
their fierce anger; but each had much to plead) 
on his own side. The Jews were bound to keep 
their race and worship pure; and held, as an es-| 
sential matter of faith, that Jehovah would have 
but one dwelling place; which was their view of 
their temple. And the Samaritans were surely 
right in persisting in their endeavor to worship 
Jehovah, in accordance with the laws of Moses, 
as they did not believe in strange gods; and if the 
Jews could not admit them to worship in the 
temple at Jerusalem, they could not be blamed 
for building one for themselves. 


Such was always my view of the matter; and 
such being my view, it was with indescribable in- 
terest that 1 looked this day upon Mount Geri- 
zim, and remembered that somewhere in the 
cily we were approaching was treasured that sa- 
cred copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch (Books| 
of Moses) which the possessors believe to be the) 
true one, and to be 3500 years old. The most 
learned men among the Christians do not believe, 
it to be nearly so old as that; but they have a 
high opinion of its value, and would follow it 
sooner than any other, I believe, excepting in- 
stances where the disputed texts about Ebel and 
Gerizim are concerned. 


The present inhabitants of the city hate the 
Christians as heartily as the old inhabitants used) 
to hate the Jews. The present inhabitants are} 
Mohammedans of a most bigoted character, and! 
they would admit neither Jews nor Christians 
within their gates, till within a few years; when 
the Government of the country (then Egyptian) | 
compelled them to better manners. They dared| 
not refuse us admission; but they behaved with 
great insolence. We had to ride from end to a 
the other side. Our horses had to go as slowly| 
as possible through the narrow street, which| 


‘would not hoid two abreast, and was paved with! 


them to have been places of pilgrimage. 


Afier dinner, we ascended a height, past the 
Mohammedan cemetery, whence we had a fine 
view, in the last sunlight, of this most beautiful 
city. It was once the capital of Samaria; and it 
is still, and must.ever be, from its situation, a 
very striking place. It completely fills the valley, 
from side to side, and ascends a little way up the 
skirts of Gerizim. Its houses, with their flat, 
white roofs, are hedged in by the groves which 
surround the town; vines spread from roof to 
roof, and from court to court; two or three palms 
spring up in the midst, and higher aloft still, a 
graceful minaret here ‘and there. 


Then, to my delight, we descended to seek the 
Samaritan synagogue. We were guided to it, 
and I saw nearly all the Samaritans of the place; 
good-looking people, the men wearing the high, 
helmet-like turban which we see in the portraits 
of Josephus and other old Jews. They said their 
number was sixty in this place, and about forty 
more elsewhere; only a hundred in the whole 
world. ‘They declared their chief priest and the 
rest of their sect to be at Genoa. ‘They keep 
three great feasts in the year, going up Gerizim 
as the Jews used to go up to the Temple. 

The synagogue was a small, ordinary-looking 
chapel, within a curtained recess of which is kept 
the old copy of the Pentateuch. It was shown to 
us, after some entreaty on our part; but I found 
it was impossible that I could be allowed to 
touch it. 

I felt it a great event to have seen it. It is 
written on a sort of vellum, in the Samaritan 
text, clear, small, and even. ‘The vellum is tat- 
tered; but it is well mounted on parchment.— 
The priest himself dares not touch the MS. with- 
out careful purification; and he holds it by the 
ends of the rollers on which it is fixed as a 
scroll, like the copies of the Jewish law in syna- 
gogues. 

We were lighted through the archways of the 
street, on our way home, and down the hill, by a 
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single candle, which burned steadily in the still|spired by a deep and solemn conviction of respon-|tion of such an insignificant thing as a drop of 


air. sibility to the Supreme Judge; while the latter is' water; and vain of its consequences, continued 
Our employment this evening was reading, with many a pleasing excitement which accords brawling its crystal way, with all the pride of 
aloud the history of the Jewish and Samaritan with their tastes and feelings. conscious superiority, until at length, with a sud- 


controversy, and the fourth chapter of the Gospel; Hence we find a large number of persons en- den plunge, it fell headlong into a mighty river, 
of John. While we were thus reading in our gaged in this and other reformatory movements, and like the drop of water, was lost in a moment, 
tent, the jackal was in full cry on the slopes of who are very active in promulgating correct sen-|crying out in its last agonies, “Oh fate, who 
Gerizim. ‘timents, but who fail to carry them into the prac-| would have thought a brook of my size could be 
Sn tice of their lives, when the time of trial comes. swallowed so easily?’ The river murmured its 
A : | We often think right, and know our duties, but|)contempt for the little foolish stream, and contin- 
Che following essay is taken from a late num-| haye not the moral power to act out our convic-|ued its course, gathering strength and pride, 
ber of the Prisoner’s Friend, and contains an an-|tions when opposed by popular opinion, or by the breaking through mountains, tearing the rocks 
swer to a question which has often been asked, laws of the land. from their seats, and coursing in a thousand me- 
and about which some diversity of opinion pre-| This fact is painfully manifest upon this very anders, through flowery meadows, until it found 
isubject of capital pusishment. ‘There are, at this its way to the vast and melancholy ocean, in 
time, men who have been conspicuous advocates| whose boundless waste it lost its being, like the 
for the abolition of the death penalty, and have!drop of water and the little mountain stream.— 
QUESTION ANSWERED. made eloquent speeches before large audiences,|**Is it possible,” exclaimed the mighty river, 
To the Editors of the Prisoner's Friend:— in which they have discoursed feelingly upon the|that 1 have been thus collecting tribute from 
cruelty and inhumanity of this method of punish-| half of the world, only to become nothing at 
ment, and yet who are now engaged in the battle last!’’ 
fields of Mexico, and are glorying over the de-| “Tis thus with thee, man! Thou beginnest in 
‘struction of life, to which an occasional execution insignificance, like the drop of water; thou be- 
is but a drop in the bucket! comest a laughing, leaping, brawling thing, like 
Indeed, some of the leaders in the movement the brook; thou waxest proud and great, like the 
for the abolition of capital punishment, are among | mighty river; and ere thou canst say, in the vani- 
the foremost in advocating the continuance of|ty of thy heart, “what an illustrious mortal | 
the war with Mexico, and are the loudest in their am,’’ thou art lost in eternity. 
praises of military heroes. — 
I will close this hasty reply to your correspon- | . . en 
dent, by relating an incident whieh poromane yar INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 
long ago in my presence, and which may serve) There is a mine of truth in the reply of Red 


a7? 


vails. The views of the writer appear to us 
worthy of consideration. 


A correspondent of your paper asks the ques- 
tion,— 

Can a man who does not believe in Capital 
Punishment consistently sit on a jury when a 
capital case is tried’? 

‘The reply to this query involves an important. 
principle, having, in the view of the writer, an ap- 
plication far more extensive than in the particular 
case referred to in the question. We will first 
consider it in reference to this point alone. If by) 
the expression “ who does not believe,’’ your) 
correspondent means one who is conscientiously | 


opposed to taking life for crime, then it would to illustrate still farther the vi h | d.| Jacket, when called a warrior. “A warri 
seem contrary to sound morality, and even to © wlustrate atl farther the views here advanced. | 78 ’ . — _ ‘ es 


-| sai “I am an orator—I was born an orator.’ 
common sense, for a man to place bimeelf in a A number of gentlemen were associated to-'said he, “l ato r 


position where his oath or affirmation would gether for the purpose of influencing the public) No where can be found a poetic thought 
oblige him to become a party in inflicting this am in favor of abolishing capital punishment. — clothed in more captivating simplicity of expres- 
punishment, provided he was satisfied of the guilt hey were of different religious and political sion, than in the answer of Tecumseh to Gover- 
of the defendant. He must, uader these circum- creeds, and all ardently devoted to the cause.' nor Harrison, in the conference at Vincennes. — 
stances, either violate his word solemnly pledged, Among them were several military men, who {t contains a high moral rebuke, and a sarcasm, 
or give his voice for conviction. In either case “ee quite as enthusiastic as the rest. One of heightened in effect by an evident consciousness 
his conscience would be pained, and he would the measures adopted was the appointment of a of loftiness above the reach of insult. At the 
feel condemned before his Maker. ‘The excuse | COMmittee to hold public discussions upon the close of his address, be found that no chair had 
that, although the law under which he is acting is subject, and upon this committee the chairman been placed for him, a neglect which Governor 
iniquitous, that he is relieved from all responsibi- |Ch#%ced to associate a military captain of popu-| Harrison ordered to be remedied as soon as 
lity in sustaining it, while he is exerting his moral lar manners, and of amiable disposition, with an discovered. Suspecting, perhaps, . that it was 
and political power to have it abolished, can avail honest, plain-spoken member of the Society of more an affront than a mistake, with an air of 
nothing to such an individual, because he has at Friends. dignity, elevated almost to haughtiness, he de- 
the bar of conscience given in his allegiance to a Phe Friend hesitated, and modestly declined, clined the seat offered, with the words, “ Your 
law higher than all human enactments, and thus| Out on being closely pressed to serve, thus deliv- father requests you to take a chair,” and answer- 
in this matter owes fealty to the Supreme Judge| ered himself: ‘* Here is my friend ‘T———— who ed, as he calmly disposed himself on the ground, 
alone. The man who stands upon the elevated walks about our streets with a sword at his side, | « My father? ‘The sun is my father, and the 
ground of religious conviction on this question and whose profession leads bim to kill people;' earth is my mother; | will repose upon her bo- 
dare not, therefore, place himself in a position | 2° can I act with him in calling upon our fel- som.” 
where he may become a direct agent in putting a |low citizens to cease from this ‘practice? How! «You have arms,” said a Seminole chief lately 
fellow being to death. }would it look for me to do that?” and turning to! tg General Clinch, “and so have we; you have 
There is another consideration which would the captain, “ Now, r'———,, I have no objec- powder and lead, and so have we; you have men, 
seem to forbid an opponent of capital punishment| "0" © thy acting if thou canst, but thou must ex- and so have we; your men will fight, and so will 
from serving on a jury in a case of murder. 11)C¥S® me from being thy colleague until thou’ ours, till the last drop of the Seminole’s blood has 
appears inconsistent for a man to be proclaiming | ‘kes off that sword. he captain took the ad-| moistened his hunting ground.” ‘This needs no 
his regard for the sanctity of human life, and|Monttion in good part, and commended the comment. Intrepidity is its character 
urging the law-makers to abolish this inhuman|Ftiend for his honesty, at the same time that he : 
practice; and yet to be found actively engaged in | felt - scruples in serving, and the Friend was 
carrying out what he so warmly condemns. It|"eleased. For those who oppose capital punish- 
would seem more noble and Christian to suffer; ment on the ground of the sacredness of human 
the penalties attached to a non-compliance with ajite, ws a of the Friend does seem to me lands, the white men, with sweet voices and smi- 
law which our consciences condemn, than in any |" Proper 0.e; nor can these, in my view, sit on 


; ¢ ‘ hi fi . told they loved us; but that th 
way to uphold It. By meekly submitting to fine|* JUFY '" @ capital case. Those who desire tO King’s children oa os aa side - ha tehe 


|would cheat us. When we go on the other side 
iof the lake, the king’s children tell us your peo- 
ple will cheat us. These things puzzle our heads, 
and we believe that the Indians must take care of 
‘themselves, and not trust either in your people 

The Drop of Water, the Brook, the River, and\or in the king’s children. Brothers, our seats 
the Ocean.—A drop of water, that sparkled like were once large, and yours very small. You 
a jewel in the sun, once fell from the clouds into| have now become a great people, and we have 
a little mountain stream, and ere it lost its iden- scarcely a place left to spread our blankets.”-— 
» in all the anguish of desolation,| True, and soon their graves will be all they shall 
“Alas! what a catastrophe, | am swallowed up in|retain of their once ample hunting grounds. 
immensity.’’ The little stream laughed as it| Their strength is wasted, their countless warriors 
‘leaped down the mountain side, at the lamenta-'dead, their forests laid low, and their burial 


Turn to Red Jacket’s graphic description of 
the fraud which has purloined their territory, and 
shame mingles somewhat with our pity. ‘* Bro- 
thers, at the treaties held for the purchase of our 


or imprisonment in such a case, a more powerful |S®€ C@pital punishment abolished, as merely an 
evidence is afforded of a man and sincerity than | UMPecessary and inexpedient mode of punishment, 
can possibly be given by the loudest declamation,/2Y feel no serious compunctions in sustaining 
or the most active participation in measures|b¢ law. VINDEX. | 
tending to the overthrow of this barbarous cus- THe eTT eee 
tom, while the effect of such an exhibition upon 
the public mind would be most salutary and im- 
pressive. 

It is true that this plan involves the sacrifice of 





one’s selfish views, and is much more difficult to| tity exclaimed 
carry out than the more general method of public) 
arguments, declamation, &c. The foriner re- 
quires fortitude, patience, and resignation, in- 
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places upturned by the ploughshare. ‘There was 
a time when the war cry of a Powhattan, a Dela- 
ware, or an Abenabnis, struck terror to the heart 
of the pale face; but now the Seminole is singing 
his last battle song. 


Some of the speeches of Shenandoah, a cele-| 


brated Oneida chief, contain the truest touches 
of natural eloquence. He lived to a great age; 
and in his last oration in council, he opened with 
the following sublime and beautiful sentences: — 
‘* Brothers—I am an aged hemlock. The winds 
of an hundred years have whistled thro’ my 
branches, and | am dead at the top.”’ Every 
reader who has seen a hemlock with a dry and 
leafless top surmounting its dark green foliage. 
will feel the force of the simile—* 1 am dead at 
the top.’’ His memory, and all the vigorous 
powers of youth, had departed forever. 


Not less felicitous was the close of a speech 
made by Pushmataha, a venerable chief of a west- 
ern tribe, at a council held, we believe, in Wash- 
ington, many years since. 

In alluding to his extreme age. and to the pro- 
bability that he might not even sarvive the jour- 
ney back to his tribe, he said: ** My children will 
walk through the forests, and the Great Spirit 
will whisper in the tree tops, and the flowers will 
spring up in the trails—but Pushmataha will hear 
not—he will see the flowers no more. Le will 
be gone. His people will know that he is dead. 
The news will come to their ears as the sound of 
the fall of a mighty oak in the stillness of the 
woods.’’— Knickerbocker. 


— 4 weer Da 


From the London Court Journal. 
COME HOME! 


The fancy and sentiment of the following composition 
are alone sufficient to recommend it to poetical readers; 
and such readers will readily trace the verses to a Lady. 
Put they ought to have an additional interest in English, 
eyes, being addressed by an American Lady to a beloved 
brother who is now staying in the metropolis. They may 
not unfairly be taken as a specimen of the tone and char- 
acter of the American poetry of the present day; and how- 
ever feebly such reflections may strike others, to us there 


is something of pride and joy in the thought of our own) 


language being used thousands of miles away to produce 
jumbers so musical, and to express feelings so character- 
stic of the human heart in every clime. 


Come home! 

Would I could send my spirit o’er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unwearying words of melody,— 

Brother, come home. 


Come home! 
Come to the hearts that love thee, to the eyes 
That beam in brightness but to gladden thine, 
Come, where fond thoughts, like holiest incense rise, 
Where cherish’d memory rears her altar’s shrine. 
Brother, come home. 


Come home! 

Come to the hearth-stone of thy earlier days, 
Come to the ark, like the o’er wearied dove, 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart’s warm rays, 

Come to the fireside circle of thy love, 
Brother, come home. 


Come home! 
It is not home without thee, the lone seat 
Is still unclaimed where thou were wont to be, 
In every echo of returning feet, 
In vain we list for what should herald thee. 
Brother come home. 


‘ > at . . ; 
Come home! |celves with complacency the refreshments which 


/are set before him, and enjoys them with thank- 
Watched every germ the full blown flowrets rear, fulness.— Wilberforce. 


Saw o’er their bloom the ehilly winter bring 


We've nursed for thee the sunny buds of spring; 








Its icy garlands, and thou art not here. a hase nbi ws vena 
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Come home! 








Would I could send my spirit o’er the deep, 


Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, The Military Spirit.—The government of the 


United States appears at the present time to be 
almost given up to the spirit of war and conquest. 
At the seat of government the military heroes are 
" congregating; and as these men, fresh from the 
battle field, travel through the land, they are 
greeted on all sides by the plaudits of the people. 
As in former ages of the world, mere physical 
courage, which man possesses in common with 
the brutes, is exalted by the exdited masses into 
one of the greatest virtues; and the soldier with 
his shining buttons, feathers, and epaulettes, is 


run after by the crowd as though he were a pub- 
lic benefactor. 


To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unwearying words of melody,— 
Brother, come home. 


Cc. H.W 


-~—--- +~eee>r 


THE PRAISE OF GOD, 
All nature praises Thee, 
Father of Light and Life: at early dawn, 
When golden beams the distant hills adorn; 
When in the waving trees the birds are singing 
The welkin with their joyous anthems ringing; 
When in the floweret’s cup the dew-draps bright 
Are sparkling ‘mid the sunbeams’ glancing light ; 
When the world wakes from slumber, all things raise 
A solemn hyinn to their Creator’s praise. 
In the midst of this military enthusiasm there 


All nature praises Thee, is an abundance of profession of love of peace; 
, 


Father of Light and Life: when dusky night and much abhorrence is expressed by many pub- 
lic men, editors, and ministers of religion, of the 
present war and of its authors; and yet but few of 
those occupying conspicuous stations, who have 
the power of arresting the spirit of conquest, will 
dare boldly to stem the torrent which is sweeping 
over the land. And why is this? Is it not that 
their opposition to war is not founded on reli- 
gious conviction of its wickedness and injustice? 
They oppose a particular war, waged, as they 
think, for wrong purposes, while they uphold 
wars in general. In many, mere political ani- 
mosity would appear to be the ground of oppo- 


Spreads his dark mantle, gemmed with silvery light; 
When flowers, with closed and balmy leaves, are sleeping, 
The evening dew their perfumed petals steeping ; 

When the fair moon pours forth her dazzling ray, 

And through the starry radiance cleaves her way ; 

When earth is hushed in slumber, still we raise 


A hymn of thanks, a hymn to give Thee praise, 


All nature praises Thee, 
Father of Light and Life: in early youth 
We praise Thee, with a heart of guileless truth ; 
We praise Thee after, when that truth is gone,— 
When the fresh years of sinless youth have flown; 
In health, in sickness, in the hour of death, 
We praise Thee, with our last, faint, fleeting breath ; 


In time of sorrow, and in happier days, 
Our souls still cling to Thine eternal praise! 


New Orleans Delta. 


eee Oe 


¢ 
‘sition, without reference to the nature of the 


act. 
It does not appear probable that the world will 
be advanced to any great degree in this testimony 


'pleasant; but if it be rough and rainy, he cares 


‘and undisturbed serenity. He finds also, by ex-| , : 
‘perience, that when be has had the least of ex-|tercourse with the world? 


a . against war, until the principles ‘bristiani 

Injuries.—If a bee stings you, will you go to pe. I ples of Christianity 
the hive and destroy it? Would not a thousand ®F more fully acknowledged and practiced; not 
come upon you? If you receive a trifling injury, merely assented to as abstract truths, adapted to 


do not go about the streets proclaiming it, and be particular times and circumstances, but lived in 
anxious to avenge it. Let it drop. It is wisdom 


litt! sis ten tel ' and obeyed. 
to sa ttle respecting the injuries you may have) , . . ; 
eianiad | - ) y y "ave) “Nor can this desirable state of things be real- 


\ized in communities or nations, until individuals 
are first brought into the Christian dispensation. 
Profession of a belief in the gospel of peace is 


—— -— -~seer- << 


The Christian is travelling through a strange 


country, in which he is commanded to execute // ; alia is | ; 
his work with diligence, and pursue his course|©#*)* and even in this day is loudly proclaimed by 


homeward with alacrity. The fruits which he ™any; but it is a far different thing to be in pos- 
sees by the way-side, he gathers with caution; he session of the Spirit of Christ, by which alone we 


jdrinks of the streams with moderation; he 1s’ are enabled to realize this doctrine, and availing- 


thankful when the sun shines, and the way is . 
‘ ly to advance it. 


not much, he is but a traveller. He is prepared Of the large number of persons amongst 


\fur vicissitudes; he knows that he must expect! lriends and others, who bear an open testimony 
}to meet with them in the stormy and uncertain against war as a part of their religion, how many 
|climate of this world. But he is travelling to a are really manife 
\* better country,’’—a country of unclouded light) 


sting the meek, forgiving, and 
‘non-resisting spirit of the Lamb in their daily in- 


ternal comforts, he bas always been least dis-| Are not some even opposing war in the spirit 
|posed to loiter; and if for the time it be a little of war itself?—declaiming against its enormities, 
| disagreeable, he can solace bimself with the idea 
\of bis being thereby forwarded in his course. In 
a less unfavorable season, he looks around him 


without having themselves come under the gov- 
ernment of the Prince of peace; supposing that if 


|with an eye of observation; he admires what is they cry aloud against the corrupt governments 
| beautiful; he examines what is curious; he re- of men, they are doing all that is required of 
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them, without having first curbed their own 
spirits. 

‘These are inquiries which in this military age 
may well come home to every one who professes 
to hold a testimony against war, as contrary to 
the Christian dispensation. For it must be evi- 
dent, that in proportion as the public advocates 
of the gospel of Christ live and act in his spirit 
and power, and become subject to his govern- 
ment in their own hearts, will be their success in 
promulgating the Truths which it was his mission 
to establish. 
the mere advocacy of abstract truths, unaccom- 
panied by fruits, and without an evidence of the 
divine authority, must fail to produce permanent 
and substantial benefits to mankind. 


i> A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
of Friends’ Library Association will be held in the Library 


Room, on 4th-day evening next, 9th inst., at 7 o’clock. 


JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 
Philada., 2mo. 5, 1848. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
The steamship Acadia arrived at Boston on 3d-day 
morning last, bringing 14 days later intelligence from Eu- 


rope. The news is considered more unfavorable to the 


mercantile interests, and further failures in London and 
some of the principal cities are noticed. 


Liverpool Corn Market, Jan. 14th.—There has been a 
llmited demand for articles of the trade. Western canal 
flour and Irish superfine sack were in less active demand, 
and without change in price. Indian corn and corn meal 
but little inquired for, and to effect sales lower prices would 
have been taken. In other articles no change. 


Cotton has declined 4 per lb, The sales for the week 
amount to 25,560 bales. 


Distress in Ireland.—At Dundalk, teventy-two eject- 
ments had been taken out, and: eighty-two additional by 
the Marquis of Anglesea. The town of Wexford has been 
almost depopulated by ejectments, which have been carried 
to a frightful extent. ‘The famine distress in the south and 
west of Ireland is daily becoming more severe and appal- 
ing. Coroner’s inquests had been held at Renmare on four 
children, who had died of starvation on the road side, hav- 
ing been denied food by Captain O’McManey, and the 
Board of Guardians of Renmare. 


A letter from Rome states that the Pope has at length 
resolved to modify the organization of the Jesuits in such 
a way as to deprive the institution of a political character. 

We regret to state that failures continue to occur in 
many of the great commercial cities of Europe. 


Pennsylvania Hospital Statistics for January, 1848.—At 
the close of the last official month there were remaining in 
the Hospital:— 


Pay. Poor, Total. 
37 104 141 
Admitted this month, 29 93 122 
Total number under care this 
month, 67 197 263 
Discharged, 39 75 114 
Remaining Jan. 29th, 27 122 149 


The house has been full all the month, and as usual, 
many were refused admittance for want of accommoda- 
tion.—City paper. 


The existing law of the State of New York which re- 
quires that the issues of all banks in that State shall be re- 
deemed at par, at Albany, is about to be changed, so as to 
make the city of New York the point of redemption. 


_———_+o ee 





The Wheeling Times gives us a description of State tribunals. 


the wire suspension bridge which is to be eon- 
structed over the Ohio river at that city. The 
length of the span is 1,010 feet from the centre of 
the towers upon which the structure rests. The 


strength of a strand of the wire used (No. 10) is 
capable of sustaining 500 pounds of weight at 
There will be 9,000 strands of the wire. 


least, 





“Of ourselves we can do nothing;"’| 


any foreign government. The act of Congress 
may reach the offender, but the State Courts can- 
not touch him. The jurisdiction of the State 
Courts is excluded in cases of crimes and offences 
cognizable under the authority of the United 
States; and it is not competent for Congress to 
confer jurisdiction on State officers. 

“The Committee are unanimously of opinion 
that as the State of New York had no jurisdic- 
tion on the subject of fugitive slaves from other 
States, previous to the formation of the United 
States constitutionx—as the State Legislature is 
prohibited from acting on this subject,—and as 
justices, sheriffs, and other State officers, cannot 
legally act under the law of Congress, it is unne- 
cessary to prohibit them from doing so by statute. 

** The common law is sufficient, in its civil and 
criminal remedies, to punish all State officers 
who interfere with fugitive slaves. The power of 
re-taking fugitive slaves is with the owner, assist- 
ed by the United States Judges and Marshals.” 

North American and U. 8S. Gazette. 


The height of the bridge above low water mark 
|will be 97 feet. ‘The summit of the eastern tow- 
er will be 2524 feet above low water. ‘The tow- 
jer will be 60 feet above the bridge, and 514 feet 
jabove the tower on the west end. The flooring 
of the bridge will be 24 feet wide, with a foot way 
‘on each side 34 feet wide, and 4 carriage way in 
the centre 17 feet wide. ‘The floor will be 934 
feet high at the eastern shore, and gradually fall 
to 62 feet at the western tower. The flooring will 
be supported by 12 cables, each 1,380 feet long, 
which will rest upon iron rollers on the towers, 
and are firmly anchored in the ground or walls at 
each end. ‘The timber employed in the building 
will be white pine, except the upper cover of 
boards which will be white oak. ‘The whole 
weight of the wood work will be 260 tons. ‘The 
entire cost of the bridge is estimated at $210,000 





+ see + 
FUGITIVES FROM SLAVERY. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate of 
New York, to whom was committed a bill * for! 
the further protection of personal liberty,”’ have 
made a report. ‘The enactments of the proposed 
bill were: — 


“That no Judge or Magistrate shall take cog- 
nizance of any case under the act of Congress of 
February 12, 1793, entitled, ‘an act respecting 
persons escaping from the service of their mas- 
ters.’ That no sheriff or constable shall arrest or 
detain a fugitive slave. And a violation of this 
act shall subject the person offending to a fine of 
not less than $500, nor more than $1000, or to 
imprisonment in the county jail for a term of not 
less than 6, nor more than 12 months.”’ 


——-ee 

THE PRESS. 
The art of printing is perhaps the mightiest in- 
strumentality ever contrived by man, for the exer- 


tion of moral influence. Dr. Adams, in his late 
address at Yale College, remarked: — 


“In the city of Strasburg, on the eastern fron- 
tier of France, there stands, im the principal 
square, a large bronze statue of Guttenberg, the 
inventor of the art of printing with movable 
types. It is a full length figure of that fortunate 
individual, with a printing press at his side, an 
open scroll in his hand, with this inscription: And 
there was light. Upon the several sides of the 
high pedestal on which the effigy stands, are four 
tableaux in bas-relief, designed to represent the 
effect of the art of printing on the general pro- 
gress of the world. In one, stand the names of 
the most distinguished scholars, philosophers and 
poets of all times; the names of those who have 
been most eminent for their achievements in the 
cause of human freedom; conspicuous among 
which is an allusion to our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, with the names of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Hancock and Adams. On the third side, isa 
representation of philanthropy, knocking off the 
fetters of the slave, and imstructing the tawney 
children of oppression in useful knowledge: and 
on the fourth, is Christianity, surrounded by the 
representatives of all nations and tribes and peo- 
ple, receiving from her hand, in their own tongue, 


the word of eternal truth.”’ 


After showing that the Supreme Court has de- 
termined in the case of Riggs vs. ‘The Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, that under the Constitu- 
tion the owner of the slave is clothed with au- 
thority, in every State, to seize and recapture 
him, the report proceeds: — 

«The clause in the Constitution executes itself, 
and requires no aid from legislation, State or Na- 
tional. The National Government, in the absence 
of all positive provisions to the contrary, is bound, 
through its own proper departments—legislative, 
executive or judiciary—to carry into effect ail the 
rights and duties imposed upon it by the Constitu- 
tion. The legislation of Congress on this subject 
supersedes all State legislation, and, by implica- 
tion, prohibits it. The power of legislation ip 
relation to fugitives from labor is exclusive in the 
National Legislature. 

‘It is very clear to the Committee, from the 
above decision, which, being upon a clause of the 
Constitution, is the supreme law of the land, that 
‘any and all of the statutes of this State upon the 
/subject of fugitivé slaves are unconstitutional and, 
void, and are no more than blank paper. 

“The question seems to be considered whether 
Congress can vest in the State magistrates, sheriffs 
and constables, power to execute the act of 1793, 
is is attempted to be done by that_act. This 
question has been deliberately considered and de- 
cided by the New York Supreme Court, in the 
case of the United States vs. Lothrop (17 Jobn- 
son's Reports 4.) Congress cannot vest any por- 
tion of the judicial power of the United States, 
except in courts established by itself. No part of 
the criminal jurisdiction of the United States can, 
\consistently with the Constitution, be delegated to|crush it; but this of course only burnt him the 
‘more. The horrible growling which the rage 
and pain forced upon the poor animal, now 
brouglt the neighbours to the spot, and Bruin, 
by a few shots, was put out of his misery. To 
this day, however, whenever anybody injures 
himself by his own violence, the people of the 
village call him the ‘bear and the tea-kettle.’ 

Galt Reporter. 


} —————+- 2 eo eC 


The Bear and the Tea- Ketile.—The bears of 
Kamschatka live chiefly on lish, which they pro- 
cure for themselves from the rivers. A few years 
ago the fish became very scarce. Emboldened 
by the famine and consequent hunger, the bears, 
instead of retiring to their dens, wandered about, 
and sometimes entered the villages. On a cer- 
tain occasion one of them found the outer door 
of a house open, and entered it; the gate ac- 
cidently closed after him. The woman of the 
house had just placed a kettle of boiling water in 
the court. Bruin smelt it, but burnt his nose. Pro- 
voked at the pain, he vented all his fury on the 
tea-kettle. He folded his arms around it, pressed 
it with his whole strength against his breast to 


| ‘*Only in those cases where, previous to the 
Constitution, State tribunals possessed jurisdiction 
independent of national authority, can they now 
exercise a concurrent jurisdiction. As regards 
crimes and offences made so by legislative enact-' 
ment, the government of the United States stands 
in the same relation to the State government as 
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A NIGHT ADVENTURE ON LAKE SIMCOE. coe, they frequently extend from one end of the|ly to be disturbed. The first that we observed waz 
Amongst the American lakes of the second lake to the other. The water, with which they |the momentary obscuration of the moon, caused 
class, Lake Simcoe ranks as one of the largest. ®¢ immediately filled up, seldom freezes; and|by the passage across its disk of a small cloud, 
Its extreme length is about forty miles; its width, when the ice is covered with a thin sprinkling of| dark and watery-looking in the centre, but fring- 
at some points, being nearly thirty. It is situa- SPW, the eye can trace them for miles, like thejed with lighter and fleecy vapours. It passed 
ted in the midst of a beautiful and fertile district blue veins which underlie a clear and brilliant|swiftly by, and its shadow sped over the frozen 
lying between Lakes Huron and Ontario; its dis- complexion. Although they are not always of|lake, as if it marked the fight of aneagle. In 
tance from the latter, due north from the city of sufficient width to offer any serious impediment) its lower strata, the air was motionless as before; 
Toronto, being forty miles; whilst its northern to a journey, it is nevertheless a matter of pru-|but the winds were madly careering aloft, as was 
extremity approaches to within five-and-twenty dence in the traveller to possess himself of ade-| plainly indicated by the rapid and fitful motions of 
miles of the former, into which its euperfluous (¥4le means of crossing them. ‘This is general- the clouds, which now mottled the eastern half of 
waters are discharged by the river Severn, whose !y done by attaching to the bottom of the sleigh |the sky, whilst the horizon beyond was shrouded 
short course is frequently interrupted by succes- two or three planks, which can be thrown over|in an impervious screen of dark stormy vapour. 
sive cascades and brawling rapids. ‘The shores the chasm, should there be need, in the form of a| We were sufficiently acquainted with the climate 
of the lake are such as to strike every beholder ¢™porary bridge, over which the vehicle can be to know what this sudden change in the aspect of 
with their beauty, being indented with numerous easily pulled or pushed, the horse being in the|things portended; and as we had still many miles 
bays, some of which run far up into the land, and meantime detached from it, and having to trust before us, we became anxious for the termination 
retreating at many points, in graceful undulations for his gaining the opposite side to the powers of of our journey. The road was but here and 
from the water, crowned with the beech and the leaping with which nature may have endowed |there slightly traced; and should the night be- 
maple, the birch, the hickory, and the live oak of him. The propriety of providing ourselves with|come dark, our position would be very uncom- 
Canada. It is approached from the capital of the necessary materials for putting such a device |fortable, to say the least of it. It is usual for 
Canada West by a fine macadamised road, on |'Mto execution, was made manifest to us by this those who traverse the lake, to stop about half 
either side of which the forest has been cleared |" first interruption, the rent which we encoun-| way and bait their horses on the ice; but we had 
away, the whole route being lined with elegant tered being sufficiently formidable to call into ex-|no longer time to spare for such a detention, and 
mansions, and cumfortable and commodious farm- *C!8® all our pontoon accomplishments. We got|proceeded at an accelerated pace. We had al- 
houses. In the social organization of Canada, safely across, without further cost than that of a|ready encountered several chasms, similar to that 
wealth has not as yet marked out a very numer- little delay, and proceeded merrily on our jour- which had first obstructed our course; but owing 
ous class for its own; but the shores of Lake Sim- "€Y> occasionally enlivening our way with a song, |to their no great width, and aided by the light of 
coe are destined to be the future retreat of the and satisfied that we could have but little to com-|the moon, we easily passed them. ‘T’o overcome 
wealthy and refined class, to which the progress plain of if all our obstacles should be as easily |them in the dark, however, would be quite an- 
of the colony will give rise. In less than fifty overcome. jother matter; and darkness was now fast steal- 
years it will be encircled with the villas and I'he shadows of evening had scarcely closed |ing around us. 

country mansions of those whom circumstances *Found us, ere the moon rose in her full-orbed | The angry horizon rapidly unfolded its vapours, 
will enable to retire from the bustling activities of SPlendour. Adequately to describe the scene|and the moon was at length completely obscured. 
life. Already have many English families with which her silvery light displayed to us is next to| No sooner had the last gleam of light forsaken the 
limited means settled in its neighborhood, and the impossible. ‘The sky was without a cloud. As/sky, than the wind began to beat around us in fit- 
axe of the husbandman is rapidly transforming night advanced, the eastern horizon was bathed |ful and eddying gusts. ‘The snow, which lay light- 
the whole aspect of the circumjacent country.— | '" that glorious flood of pearly lustre, which the|ly upon the ice, was lifted up and thrown rudely 
Like other lakes of its class in these latitudes, | !n the clear atmosphere of America, pours |against our faces. Our position was every moment 
Lake Simcoe yields to the rigours of winter, and| °°" earth and heaven. To the westward, the |becoming more and more discouraging, and we at 
becomes perfectly ice-bound for several months |S*Y gradually darkened into the deepest blue; im- length began to give way to apprehensions for 
in the year. bedded in which, the far-off stars twinkled with alour safety. Land was, in every direction, many 
© Inthe month of December 184-, in company |rlliancy unknown in our murky climate. ‘The! miles distant, and we were hemmed in by treach- 
with two friends, I undertook the passage of the loneliness and stillness of the scene were abso- /erous chasins on every side. This was no plea- 
lake upon the ice, which had then been formed |'uteiy oppressive. Had I been alone, the con-|sant predicament in which to be overtaken by the 
for several weeks. We started without dream. V!cvion would easily have settled upon me that I howling tempests of a boisterous winter night.— 
ing of danger, inasmuch as the roads, which had | ‘48 that unhappy wretch—the ‘last man.’ Not a\ ‘The darkness which had so suddenly succeeded 
been marked off in various directions across its sound stirred the air, except that of our own the brilliant moonlight, was now nearly complete, 
surface, had been traversed for some time with |¥°!CeS: which we sometimes strained to the ut-jand to add to our discomfiture, the wind was al- 
perfect safety. For two or three days previously, | MOSts to catch, if possible, an echo; but in vain— most directly in our teeth. Nothing was wanting 
the thermometer had ranged at from 10 to 15 de-|CUF appeals met with no response, and all around to impart a climax to our perplexity but a blind- 
grees below zero; but a marked change had sud- | was as still as death. As far as the eye could jing fall of snow ; hor was this wanting long. A 
denly taken place in the temperature, the mer- reach, a belt of spectral pines lined the shore, |few large and ominous flakes spotting the buffalo 
cury having risen several degrees. Our object whose sombre and dusky forms contrasted strong: robes in which we now wrapped ourselves, gave 
was to cross from the Holland Landing, the ngar- ly with the glistening ice. Their branches were token of its approach; after which the storm rap- 
est point of the lake to Toronto, to the town of heavily laden with snow, and gleamed in the | idly progressed in its fury, when the gloom cast 
Bonie, on Kempenfelt Bay on the opposite side, moonlight with myriads of pendant icicles. The/upon our spirits was only exceeded by the still 
and lying in a north-westerly direction from us.— |0Fre distant shores of the lake looked ghastly deeper gloom which reigned around us. Faster 
Night was fast setting in when we started; but as|/and shadowy; whilst towards the north, in the|and faster fell the drifting snow, and more dismal- 
the moon was then about full, and the sky clear, |4itection of its greatest length, the vast plain of ice||y howled the wintry wind as we crawled along, 
we set out with every anticipation of a pleasant which we were traversing appeared to stretch to feeling our steps, in momentary expectation of 
sleigh-ride over the broad and glistening expanse infinity, merging into the horizon, as if it led to encountering another rent in the ice, which our 
of the fettered lake. With a good horse, a couple | heaven. A lovelier night never shone on earth present position would have rendered dangerous 
of buffalo robes, and with ample provision for man|~——® more beautiful and impressive scene was in the extreme. 
and beast—for we had a journey of about thirty | P€%EF witnessed. ‘had conspired to torment us; for the snow, which 
miles before us, and there were no inns onthe| As we were in no hurry, we proceeded at ajnow beat against us in masses, when it fell, re- 
road—we wanted nothing that could minister to leisurely pace, guided in our course by a wide | fused to lie, but mounted again on the wings of 
our comfort. No road of life, however, is smooth, | breach, which was observable in the broad shad- ithe tempest, to mingle with the falling flakes; and 
even though it should be over ice; and we had|ow that lay under the high bank forming the east- | it was not until it had been whirled about for 
scarcely emerged from the low and sedgy banks|ern shore of the lake, and which we knew indica-|some time in furious eddies, that it was at length 
of the Holland River, which was quietly empty-|ted the entrance to Kempenfelt Bay. It was but|deposited in fantastic drifts upon the ice. 

ing itself into the lake under our feet, when we |natural that our conversation, as we proceeded, Every trace of the road was now blotted out; 
encountered one of those rents or chasms which|should turn upon the prospects, social, political, ,and as no distant landmarks were discernible for 
so frequently permeate large masses of ice, and|and economical, of the magnificent country which |our guidance, we proceeded for some time in an 
which sometimes serve effectually to interrupt |spread around us, and which, with few excep-| uncertain course, with nothing to guide us but the 
the road, unless the traveller is provided With the|tions, still rioted undisturbed in all the wild lux- \direction of the wind, which we knew to be east- 
means of overcoming them. ‘These rents are|uriance of nature. 
formed by the inability of the ice to sustain its 


It seemed as if the elements 


‘erly. We had every now and then to encounter 
Engaged in this manner, we were insensible to| heavy snow drifts, that had rapidly accumulated in 
own weight; and when they occur in the winter|the indications which were accumulating around jour path, through which we penetrated with some 
covering of large masses of water like Lake Sim-|us, that the repose of the elements was soon like-|difficulty; but consoling ourselves with the reflec- 
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tion that,-if they were toilsome, they were not| have deterred us from attempting to ernss it.— 
dangerous, like the yawning chasms of which we| We therefore prepared to bivouac for the night. 
stood in constant dread. We exerted ourselves| Retreating some distance from the chasm, we 
tu the utmost to proceed; but at length, weary|unharnessed the horse, and turned the sleigh on 
and benumbed with cold, and unable any longer|its side, to protect us from the wind and the stil! 
to face the pitiless storm, we came to a halt,| drifting snow. ‘The horse we tied by the reins to 
without a tree or bush to shelter us from the|the sleigh, and left him to forget the cold in an 
tempest. Our first care was to do all in our | ample feed of oats, which we placed before him. 
power to protect both our horse and ourselves; We then sat down, enveloped in our buffalo skins, 
from its fury, which we did by turning our ve-|under the shelter of the sleigh, in which posture 
hicle in the contrary direction to that of the|we determined to remain until returning light 
wind. We had but two buffalo robes along with| should enable us to pursue our journey. 

us, one of which we threw over the horse, hud-| 
dling under the other in the sleigh for warmth 
and shelter. There we remained for some time, | 
in the hope that the storm would ere long abate | 
somewhat in its fury. Nor were we disappoint- 
ed in this respect. After waiting for about twen- | 
ty minutes, it sensibly relaxed. It was still almost 
pitchy dark, but the wind had fallen considerably, | 
and the snow fell more sparingly than before.— 
We resumed our journey—if crawling along, one) 
leading the horse, the other moving cautiously a 
little in advance, to ascertain that the ice was 
safe, can be called a resumption. ‘Thus we pro- 
ceeded for some time, in utter uncertainty as 
to the point to which our weary footsteps were | 
leading us; and almost sickened at the thought, 
that, on the most favorable calculation, fully four 
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now more than half an hour above the horizon, 
the thick atmosphere seemed to absorb its strug- 
gling beams, and nothing but a dull grayish twi- 
light was the result. It was again with extreme 
difficulty that we prevented one another from 
yielding to that drowsy lethargy which, under 
such circumstances, is the sure prelude to dis- 
solution. Our powers of resistance would have 
sustained us but little longer, when hope again 
shed its cheering light into our souls. A solitary 
gleam of wan and struggling sunlight suddenly 
passed over us, but was instantly swallowed up 
We were obliged, however, frequently to spring again by the drifting clouds. It was an omen 
to our feet, and move briskly about, in order to of good, and we hailed it with a feeble shout. 
counteract the insidious and benumbing effects of With renewed prospects of life and future hap- 
the cold, to which one of my companions, despite piness in store for us, our energies once more 
of remonstrance, was fast giving way. Deter- revived, and we sprang instantly to our feet.— 
mined to rescue him from the dangerous lethargy |The spell of the storm was broken; it had spent 
which was stealing over him, and finding persua- its fury, and torn itself to pieces in its wrath. 
tion useless, | resorted to the device of provoca-; The vapoury masses, which had shrouded the 
tion. By degrees | managed to rouse him into a| heavens and deluged earth with snow, were rent 
towering passion, which restored his languid cir-|asunder on all sides; the sky gradually lightened 
culation ; and saved him by arousing him to a ofits burden; and in half an hour's time, over the 
state of physical activity. ‘The weary hours at vast surface of the lake—to which the myriad 
length crawled by, and a dull, grayish light in the snow-wreaths now imparted as stormy an ap- 
east betokened the approach of morning; but with) pearance as its unchained waters had ever worn 
it came no abatement of the tempest. The thick when lashed into billows by the wind—the shad- 
air was still oppressed with its heavy burden of ows of the broken and fast-drifting clouds were 
i snow, of which it seemed vainly endeavoring to sporting themselves in the dazzling sunlight. 
miles of treacherous ice yet intervened between rid itself. But the approach of light had de-|  [t is unnecessary to prolong the recital. After 
us and land. |prived the scene of nine-tenths of its horrors, and| considerable search, we discovered a point at 
We had made but little progress in this way,| Ve lost no time in preparing to resume our jour-| which we could safely cross the chasm which 
when, to our dismay, the wind began once more ney. |had so unseasonably yawned across our path- 
to increase in violence, and we were compelled; The cold had by this time, however, so en-|way during the night. We had not proceeded 
again to seek what shelter we could by coming feebled us, that it was with difficulty we suc-|far on our way towards Bonie, when to our in- 
to a dead halt. We had scarcely done so, how-|ceeded, by our conjoint efforts, in restoring the expressible joy, we perceived a sleigh making 
ever, when our alarm took a new direction. Wejsleigh to its right position. I held the horse directly towards us. It was driven by our warm- 
were startled by a dull deep sound, resembling a|whilst my companions proceeded to reconnoitre| hearted friend Mr , to visit whom was the ob- 
heavy but smothered crack, which arose to our|the chasm, to select the most favorable point for ject of our journey. Aware of our intention to 
left, and apparently in the vicinity of the shore;|crossing it. Whilst they were so engaged, | had|/make a night passage of the lake, our non-arri- 
and which, after a moment's cessation, was re-|to shout occasionally to them, with all the strength| val, coupled with the storm which had occurred, 
peated, and, growing louder and louder, seemed | that remained to me, to enable them to rejoin me,| gave rise to apprehensions in his mind which in- 
to approach the spot where we stood, and to for the light was still faint, and the heavy snow,| duced him to start off in search of us. ‘The re- 
which we were now rivetted with terror. For|mingled with the drift, soon bid us from each lief which his appearance gave a» was more than 
a few moments we listened, unconscious of its|other. The noise thus occasioned, or something|seasonable. We jumped into bis sleigh, and made 
cause, but recognised it, as it came nearer and/else, which it is not now necessary to ascertain, for land at as rapid a pace as the loose deep snow, 
nearer to us, bellowing like thunder. It seemed |caused the horse to become restive. I tried to| with which the ice was now covered, would per- 
to pass swiftly about a hundred yards in advance |soothe him, but failed, and my hand was not mitus. On arriving at our journey’s end, we in- 
of us; and although still in fear, we could not re- strong enough long to retain the rein. Finding ured ourselves gradually, as was but prudent, to 
frain from mutual congratulations on having es- himself at liberty, he darted off, and ran past my|the warmth of the house; and when, shortly after- 
caped the danger. As it receded to our right, it companions, who made a vain effort to stop him. | wards, seated by the large, crackling, blazing log- 
became fainter and fainter, until at length it re-| We followed him for a few seconds in the direc-|fire, which leaped and roared in the ample chim- 
sembled the sound of musketry heard at a dis- tion he had taken, until at length a heavy splash|ney around which we were ranged, its comforta- 
tance, and finally died away amongst the bays and | warned us that further pursuit might be as dan-| ble heat, together with the happy faces and cor- 
gerous as it was useless. We cautiously ap-|dial welcomes of those around us, made us forget 





promontories at the upper end of the lake. The 


whole proceeded from the occurrence of one of|proached the spot whence the sound proceeded, |for a time the miseries of the night, and the pain- 
the physical phenomena of these wintry regions.|but on reaching the chasm, could find no trace| ful apprehensions of the morning. 

The ice had, in fact, opened another seam ; and of the poor animal, save a little blood, which the| Chambers’ Journal. 
in doing so, it roared as if it had been racked feeble light enabled us to discern staining the| 
with pain. As it swept by, we clung instinctive. snow on the opposite side, and which showed! 
ly to the sleigh, for the chasm might have opened that his head had come in violent contact with| 
beneath our feet. ithe ice in tumbling into the water. A plan hea been recently adopted at the large 


As this might prove a crowning difficulty tous, We had now no alternative left but to pros-|factories on the Don, near Aberdeen, employing 
we cautiously advanced to ascertain its extent. We ecute our journey on foot. ‘To cross the chasm, from 2000 to 3000 people, of supplying thein 
had not proceeded far, when we heard the water it was necessary to resort to our planks; but with breakfast and dinner on the premises, and 
beating in small ripples against the newly-rent ice. these were no longer at our command, being|is found to answer remarkably well, both as re- 
It was so distinct, that even the horse seemed to by this time buried under a heavy wreath of gards the work-people and their employers. The 
recognize it; and with unerring instinct, recoiled snow. We made several ineffectual efforts to| plan, as carried out at Messrs. Leys, Masson and 
a step or two from the danger. There was now recover them, and at last gave up the attempt Co.'s, at Grandholm, is as follows, and the ar- 
no alternative before us but to retrace our steps,|in despair. Our situation was now more than/rangements at the other factories are almost 
or to remain where we were until morning. Be-|/ever hopeless. We had not sufficient strength precisely similar:—In the cooking department, 
tween the two, however, there could be no hesi-|left us to overcome the chasm by a leap, nor|to which a supply of spring water is led in by 
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tation, and we at once determined to remain. 


We could gain nothing by retreating; for, to 
say nothing of our having already crossed the 
greater portion of the lake, there were dangers 
behind us similar to those before. The width 


of the newly-opened seam we ascertained to be 
about four feet at the point where we stood.— 
Dark and stormy as it was, half the width would) 


were we in a condition to undertake a journey 


pipes, there is for soup a boiler of 120 gallons, and 
of five-and-twenty miles, which an attempt to 


for coffee one of 70 gallons, and hot table; and 
retrace our steps would have involved. Ex- attached to the kitchen are six rooms fitted up 
hausted and benumbed, and in utter despair at; with benches and fireplaces in each, affording 
our situation, we once more resorted to our buf-|accommodation for above 400 persons when 
falo skins, wrapped in which we again lay down|taking their meals. ‘The breakfast consists of 
under the shelter of the sleigh. ‘The storm raged a roll of bread, of 64 ounces in weight, of mixed 
wildly as before, and although the sun had been or whole flour of the best quality, and a measure 








of coffee, of one-tenth part of an imperial gallon. hands, and suggest the necessity of some means 


For one gallon of coffee there is appropriated 34 
oz. of coffee, 3 gills of milk, 10 oz. golden syrup; 
and to every 30 gallons of coffee one-half ounce of 
ground cassia is added, which gives the coflee an 
agreeable flavour. Dinner consists of barley broth 
aud bread, or pease soup and bread; either one- 
sixth of an imperial gallon of barley broth, with 
a roll of bread weighing six ounces and three 
quarters, or one-sixth of an imperial gallon of 
pease soup, anda roll of bread weighing 6 and 
one-fourth ounce. For 50 gallons of barley 
broth there is appropriated 43 |b. good butcher 
meat, 28 Ib. barley, 5 lb. pease; vegetables— 
turnips, carrots, leeks, to the value of 2s. or 2s. 
6d. For fifty gallons of pease soup, 22 |b. pease, 
12 lb. butcher meat, with the reserved bones 
from the barley broth, together with vegetables 
—say carrots, turnips, celery, thyme, and an 
ounce of ground cassia. After the soup is boil- 
ed, there is added, to improve its consistency, 
two or three quartern loaves, cut up into slices, 
and browned. Breakfast and dinner, including 
bread, charged 1$d. each. ‘The meals are ser- 
ed in exchange for printed tickets, of which 
there are two sets—one for breakfast, and the 
other for dinner. Each department in the work 
has a number of these tickets appropriated, hav- 
ing the number of the department on each. Re- 
turns of the number of persons in each depart- 
ment who ordered breakfast and dinner for the 
following day are given to the superintendent of 
the kitchen every day at twelve o'clock, in order 
to the preparation of the quantity necessary to 
supply them. Any surplus there may be is in- 
quired after, and bought for domestic use by any 
persons who may wish it. The overseers of the 
respective departments, having a lst of the names 


of those who have been supplied with meals du-| 


ring the week, render accounts thereof to the su- 
perintendent of the kitchen. The cooking part 
of the kitchen is railed off, leaving a passage for 
those receiving meals, who enter at one door, 
and, on being served, pass out at another door, 
or go into the sitting-rooms. ‘There are two 
cooks, a man and a woman, In constant atten- 
dance; and besides these, there are two of the 
overseers of the works who by rotation 
during the time of serving out the meals. Four 
hundred people can be served in twenty minutes. 
The provisions are all of good quality, bought at 
wholesale prices. The institution is a self-sup- 
porting one. Messrs. Leys, Masson and Co., 
much to their credit, supply the fuel gratis, as 
well as the house, furniture, and cooking appara- 
tus. The above plan, which has been found to 
answer so admirably in practice, originated in 
the hardships which were experienced by work-| 
ers who had to travel to the factories from a dis- 
tance of one or more miles, and who of course 
had to bring their provisions with thet, consist- 
ing very often of nothing else than a piece of dry 
oatcake. Having no house to go to, and no 
means of getting a more nourishing diet, the poor 
people subjected to this state of matters suffered 
much in bodily health and strength, being often 
quite exhausted before the labours of the day were 
over. These consequences, s° injurious alike to 
the employer and employed, have been to a great 
extent obviated by the plan which -+has thus been 
happily fallen upon. —Christian News. 
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To Young Men.—How, after the duties of the 
day are over, do you employ your evenings?— 
This is a question of importance. If you have 
no regular employment, no fixed pursuits to en- 
gross your attention and operate as a stimulus 
to the mind when unemployed, you must, of ne- 
cessity, have many liesure and unoccupied hours 
—intervals when time will hang heavily on your 
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to relieve it of its weight. ‘The very time which 
is dissipated in idleness would, if devoted to study, 
enable any a young man to obtain eminence 
and distinction in some useful art.—Jb 
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We learn from documents, which have been 


published, that 2700 years before the Christian 
era, the Chinese were acquainted with the art of 
raising silk-worms; LOOU years B. c. the compass 
for guiding travellers by land and sea was known, 
(see Klaproth’s Memoir, addressed to M. Alex.de 
Humbolt;) 400 8. c. boats and vessels, construc- 
ted entirely of iron, were used. 
of ink and writing paper is dated 200 B c.; and 
gunpowder, according to Father Amyot, a centu- 
ry before Christ. ‘lhe invention of printing from 
wooden blocks is set down between 581 and 593 
A. D.; engraving on stone 904 a. D.; with mov- 
able types, between 1041 and 1049 a. D.; porce 
lain in the 8th century; boring wells, the art of 
lighting and heating with inflammable gas, (con 
ducted at great distances under ground) Suspen- 
sion bridges and fire engines, a. D. 1120; paper 
money, between 1260 and 1341, Xe. 

In medicine, they treat with success many dis- 
orders which have hitherto been deemed incura- 
ble in Europe. ‘They are also acquainted with 
the art of dyeing the whole pilatory system, and 
thus imparting to red or fair hair a dark hue, 
which will last until it is turned grey or falls off 
from age. M. Imbert, who is now a bishop in 
China, to whom we are indebted for a descrip- 
tion of the Chinese method of boring wells, offers 
(according to M. |’Abbe Voisin, one of the pre- 
sent directors of foreign missionaries) a living 
proof of this internal coloring of the hair. ‘This 
is the reason why the Chinese people have, from 
the earliest ages, been called the black haired na- 
tion. 

As regards agriculture, they obtain, by means 
of manures and other means, constant and regu- 
lar results, which suffice to feed three hundred 
and sixty millions of men, provided they are not 
visited by inundiftions, storms, or other natural 
calamities. 

In horticulture, they are acquainted with the 
art of changing the colors of flowers; also of 
forcing flowers and fruits, and producing from 
dwarf trees as fine fruits as that generally ob- 
tained from large trees: in fact, they seemed to 
he possessed of the power of producing in the 
vegetable kingdom phenomena which would be 
regarded in these countries with admiration and 
pleasure. 

It would be necessary to write a long memoir, 
in order merely to point out what may be learnt 
from Chinese books, useful in the arts and manu- 


}factures, and also for the sustenance, comfort, and 


amusement of all classes of mankind. It is very 
probable that, in order to meet the requirements 
of the arts, and keep up with the progress of civ- 
ilization, European gemus will discover, during 
inany future ages, after long-continued efforts 
and experiments, a multitude of useful inventions 
which were previously known by the Chinese, but 
which are hidden in their books, and will remain 
hidden as long as a liberal and enlightened Gov- 
ernment refuses to undertake, either at its own ex- 


pense or under its auspices, to obtain or translate | 
the works in which scientific and industrial pro-| 


cesses, applicable to our social states and our 
wants, are accurately described. 

For this purpose, the utility of which is incon- 
testable, it would be sufficient to devote a moder- 
ate sum every year to the publication of one or 
two volumes, containing extracts and translations 
of this kind. 
comparatively trifling expense, we should be in 
| possession of nearly all the serviceable industrial 
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The knowledge, 


At the end of ten years, and ata. 





and scientific Chinese works, by which means 
most important discoveries might be made. 
Comptes Rendus. 


-_—coro.---- 
In prosperity prepare for a change; in adversi- 
ty hope for one. — Burgh. 


- -—-7eo + - - 
Can any man be faithful in much, that is faith- 
less in a litue?—Jeremy Taylor. 





NEW HAT STORE. 
7 IMBER & DICKINSON, No. 19 North Fourth St., 
_ have opened and offer for sale an entire new stock of 
Mats and Caps, made and trimmed in the latest style, 
the materials of which having been purchased exclusive ly 
for Cash, they are prepared to furnish any article in their 
line on the most reasonable terms. : 


) EMOVAL.—EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., informs his 


\L friends and customers that he has removed from No. 


, 34 to No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 


place of business; and having fe: more than twerty years 
paid particular attention to the manufucture of Plain Hats, 
fecls confident that his experience in this branch of busi- 
ness will enable him to give his customers entire satisfac- 
tion. 2mo. 5—tf. 45 


NEW STORE 
FOR PLAIN GOODS, 


No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side 


CHARLES ADAMS 

NVITES attention to his assortment of DRY GOODS, 

many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friends. The stock is fresh, and in- 
cludes the best variety of quite Plain and Medium Styles, 
of such articles as are most desirable; comprising materials 
for DRESSES AND CLOAKS, SHAWLS, GLOVES 
AND HOSIERY, DRESSED BOOK MUSLINS AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BLACK SILKS, LINENS, AND 
FURNISHING GOODS generally, &c., &c., &c., partic- 
ulars of which need not be advertised. Prices are low, and 
will give satisfaction. 

is HUNT’S PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS, tie 
largest and best article in the market. Also medium style 
long do. 

Philada. Ist month 11th, 1848.—tf. 42. 


G. TAGG, 

S. E. corner of 0th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 
RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
{\. goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 

always on hand. 
N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 

10imo. 











23.—tf. 30. 
Wi. D. PARRISHL & Co. 

No. 4 Noth Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 

AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 
| ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
assortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
Papers; French, American, und Velvet Borders; Fire 


Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
manufacturer’s prices, 





> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 

WM. D. PARRISII. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
) 


25.—26. tf. 


FRIENDLY GOODS, 
\ 7 E invite attention to our Stock of Dress Goods, &c, 
\ which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
Neat Mouslins and Cashmeres; 
Silk and Wool Armures; Black Silks; 
Merinos, Indiana Cashmeres, and Paramettas 
Plain Shawls, in great variety ; 
Silk, Alpaca, Cashmere, and Woollen Hosiery ; 
Irish Linens, and Furnishing Goods; . 
Imported and Domestic Flaanels, &c. &e. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
12mo. 4.—tf. 36. 


PRINTING 


9mo., 





OFFICE. 


OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
*J) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
I> Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 








